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to do with Marie BaskirtserVs pictures in the Luxembourg, Sonia Kovalev- 
sky's doctor's degree, Anne Edgren-Leffler's stories and social dramas, 
Eleonora Duse's success as a tragedian in both worlds, and with all that 
has made their names famous and is publicly known of them." She adds : 
"There are some hidden peculiarities in woman's soul which I have traced 
in the lives of these six representative women." 

Laura Hausson is not exact when she makes this statement, for she 
means only one peculiarity, and that is the lack of a happy marriage in 
each and every instance. This she partly lays to fate, partly to modern 
education, and partly to lack of art in the person ; at least, in the case of 
Madame Kovalevsky, she says: "Her failure was entirely due to her 
ignorance of the art of flirtation — an art which is as old as time, and to 
which men have been accustomed since the world began." 

Still, that cannot have been the whole reason, — this sad ignorance of 
the art of flirtation, — even in Sonia" s case, for she wrote. To be sure; it 
was chiefly on mathematical subjects, though she essayed the drama, verse, 
Action and essays ; but she certainly wrote much, and Laura Hausson de- 
clares authoritatively that "the woman who attempts to write without a 
man to shield her, to throw a protecting arm around her, is an unfortunate, 
incongruous being." Sonia Kovalevsky had a husband, so that these 
strictures ought not to apply to her 5 but the author is, with sad incon- 
sistency, more impressed with her unfortunate, incongruous state than that 
of any one of the six; though she pities them all, even Amalie Skram, 
who is, one would suppose, happily married, and whose husband, while he 
perhaps does not "shield her," since Laura Hausson especially says he 
" cautiously pushes" her instead, has, so she declares, "liberated her fresh, 
wild, primitive nature from the parasites of social problems ; the experienced 
critic saw that her strength lay in her keen observation, her happy inca- 
pacity for reasoning and moralizing." 

There have been many, both men and women, who have had a " happy 
incapacity for reasoning." It is by no means an unusual state of mind, 
though the author seems strangely pleased with it. 

Women have, according to this writer, formerly been worse than was 
supposed, for " they have been for the most part, either directly or indi- 
rectly, the expression of a great falsehood." But "now that woman is 
conscious of her individuality as a woman, she needs an artistic mode of 
expression. It is with this feeling, almost Bacchanalian, that Mrs. Eger- 
ton hurls forth her playful stories." It is extraordinary to see how this 
writer manages, by her unbridled use of language, to make every one of 
whom she speaks detestable in spite of themselves. She would even cast 
a blight on Martha Washington. 

There is no value in any of her statements, they are so warped and dis- 
torted. Sonia Kovalevsky, whom she characterizes as "a rare, strange 
being in this world of mignonette pots and trivialities," was an erratic, 
half-civilized genius, eccentric to the verge of insanity 5 so exacting as to 
tire out the meekest of friends 5 a woman impossible to have been made 
happy under any circumstances. 

Marie Baskirtseff was a perfect example of pure egotism. She was also, 
like Sonia Kovalevsky, a Tartar, though covered with a fine French ve- 
neering, and she died because she was too vain to sacrifice her small share 
of beauty. All this sentimental vaporing, such as " Six Modern Women " 
is made up of, is worse than nonsense. 

The fact that Laura Hausson is widely read and greatly admired through- 
out Germany seems to offer a curious commentary on the taste of her 
fellow-countrymen and women. 

SOME PLAYS FOR THE CLOSET. 

Henry B. Fuller, who gave the public two romances full 
of sentiment, at a time when sentiment was being outgrown, and followed 
these by other novels as realistic as the former had been romantic, now of- 
fers in " The Puppet Booth " a series of twelve short plays intended for the 
closet only. Nevertheless, there are at least two, " Afterglow" and " The 
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Ship Comes In " that are well adapted to the stage, though too brief to fill 
an evening. 

As an experiment in dramatic art they are admirable j the plots are strong 
and well sustained, the characters, original and consistent with themselves, 
while the dialogue is full of movement and spirit with no halting lines, no 
weak situations to mar the sense of power that distinguishes these extraor- 
dinary plays. 

But one must hope that the air of pessimism that seems to pervade all, 
or nearly all, is apparent, not real. If they are intended only as exercises 
of intellectual talent, a trial of the author's dramatic power, they are ex- 
cellent ; but one must believe that he does not view the earth and those who 
occupy it with as gloomy an outlook as these dramas would appear to sig- 
nify. Mr. Fuller probably only yields to the spirit of the day, which has 
been strongly influenced by Ibsen and Maeterlinck and he has unconsciously 
adopted something of the latter' s methods. 

One of the most singular of these peculiar dramas is "The Stranger 
Within the Gates," who would seem to exemplify the hero of history. 
" Northern Lights'* is as depressing as Ibsen's " Ghosts." 

Although the main idea is the perfidy of human nature, by far the most 
agreeable and the best play is " The Ship Comes In," which is very clever 
and exceedingly well worked up. 

The volume is nicely printed, and is published by the Century Company. 




